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«* Y shall ask for the Abolition of the 
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Penalty of Death until I have the Infallibiility of Human Judgment demonstrated to me.’’....Lafayette. 
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For The Hangman. 
A DREAM. 


- " : - ~ | 
tal-like carrying out of my waking sights and vis- | 


ions. I make these preliminary observations to | I saw the poor wretch who was about to be hung, |spectable family to have such a person enter 
apologize for the connection there is in the dream | lhe Sheriff put his arm around the felon to force | the house. He said to him ‘clear out, and never 
| am going to tell you, between the clergy and | bim up the scaffold. How the felon shuddered | darken our doors again.’ 


Seon 


‘the gallows. I did not make the association. I 

}had no part nor lot in the matter. The assoCcia- | 
tion was made for me. The afternoon before I | 
dreamed it, | saw inthe shop-windows of a book- | 
seller this placard, ‘ Sermon in defence of Capital | 

| Punishment, by the Rev. Mr. 


| 
: 


‘apital Punishment, by the Rev. Mr. 
» Once more. ‘ The right and necessity of inflict- 
ing the punishment of death, by the Rev, Mr. 
Now, those who placed these placards, 
in open daylight, before the eyes of us dreamers, 
must bear all the obloquy of having the associa- 
tion so fastened as to make it the basis of my 
dream; for you well know, reader, over our 
dreams we have but little control. 
In my dream, I was first in a room where sat 
a good-looking woman, watching over a most 
beautiful child, about four years old; he was in| 
tranquil sleep; his bright hair curled down his | 
» face, his lips were slightly parted, his little hands 
were crossed upon his bosom; he was the type | 
and emblem of innocence,—aye of faith too, for | 
so sweet was his expression, he must have been 
dreaming of a mother’s love. Helpless, yet how | 
strong was he, with a father and mother to guard | 
him, to educate him, and to bring him up in) 
moral health and strength. A man comes in; 
he must be the father; he kisses the child, he 
bends over him in prayer, lingers for a moment 
’ around the couch, and then leaves the room. 
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to be the pastor’s study, for there is in the room 
)agoodly collection of theological books, a writ- 
» ing-desk, and a cushioned chair. He sits down 
> and immediately takes up a piece of rope of the 
thickness of my finger, and busies himself in ty- 
ing a knot at one end. He tries and tries, but. 
seems unsuccessful; at last he calls his wife from 
the adjoining room. She comes in. ‘ Wife,’ 
says he, ‘ hold that end of the rope; I cannot tie | 
) the knot without your aid.’ ‘ What is it for?’ asks | 
she. «It is a halter,’ he replies, ‘ menare fast for- | 
getting how to tie the hangman’s knot, and it has | 
become my duty to see that men learn it, and of 
course, [must be able toteach them.’ ‘I won’t touch 
it,’ she exclaims, ‘that very halter may be used to | 
hang some one who has a mother, and oh! how| 
great her agony! Think of your own child!’ | 
‘Nonsense,’ says he, coolly, ‘ children properly 
educated, who have kind parents, are never hung. 
Only orphans or the children of poor, wicked and 
dissolute parents, commit great crimes.’ She 
left the room while he was muttering to himself, 
‘What illogical minds women have. Ah! I 
have sueceeded, that’s the knot, it won't slip, 
that will do! I am now ready to teach the hang- 
man’s knot to all the parish; what illogical 
minds women have!—and yet I love my wife be-| 
} cause she would not help me, strange as it may 
appear.’ 
With the usual sudden and singular change of 
a dream, I was in a public hall, where sat a large 
number of gentlemen dressed in black. ‘They 
were fine looking intelligent men, but what was 
remarkable, they all wore, suspended from the 
neck, by a blue ribbon, a miniature gallows. 
What’s that for, I asked; a very courteous mem- 
ber of the association told me that they wore it, 
by a vote of the body to manifest that they would 
uphold the gallows. ‘Is it not unpleasant to 
Wear it,’ asked I. ‘ Rather so,’ replied he, ‘ be- 
cause the infidels call us hangmen, and they even 
petitioned the Legislature, that we might be em- 
ployed as hangmen. But,’ continued he, ‘ this 





‘with the men of mawkish benevolence and pseudo 
| humanity, and I won't complain, if you dream of 
| me, even as rescuing the felon from the hands of 
Sometimes I dream a good deal ; I cannot help | the Sheriff, and taking him into my own house, | 

it; and strange, my dreams often appear to be a | and even of seating him at my table. 

kind of indistinct sketching of my waking tho’ts, | ! 

 —that is, the dreams are a confused transcenden- | crowd, which issued from that hall, and was 


don’t identify us,—this badge, I mean,’ putting 
his hand on the ornament,— with the gallows, 
more than preaching for it. We believe it our 
duty to manifest our sentiments, and this does it 
openly and boldly. Are you not in favor of the 
death penalty” If I did not answer him, then, 
and I have forgotten whether I ,did or not, it is 
the first time, since I was ten years old, that I 
did not answer this question very distinctly and 





emphatically. 

Don’t complain, Reverend gentlemen, because | 
in my dream, you were associated with the gal- 
lows. I have written and spoken, when wide 
awake against Capital Punishment, whenever | 
had an opportunity; I have associated myself 


My dream continued: I was struggling in a 





borne along with it, to the very foog of a gallows. | 


as the halter touched his neck! He extended | 
his pinioned arms, crying out ‘ Mercy! mercy! 
Give me time! give me time to make my peace | 
with God!’ The Sheritf hesitated; at that in- | 
stant rose up a hundred voices, saying, ‘ Hang | 





Again| him! hang him! blood for blood! blood for) confined in the State Prison, surely we don’t 
another: ‘ Proof of the justice and expediency of | blood! and yet above all these voices, I still) want him here. 


heard the unearthly scream, ‘ Mercy! mercy!) 
give me alittle time!’ Then was there a dead | 
silence, and a man,—the very man I saw in the 
study,—stepped out from among those who had | 
shouted blood for blood, and taunted the poor | 
trembling felon. ‘ Jacob Hodges,’ said he, ‘ did | 
you not kill the man? did you not take money to | 
destroy his life?’ ‘I confess it,’ said Jacob, | 
‘butoh! give me time to make my peace with 
God!’ ‘ Not a moment,’ said the preacher, ‘ blood 
for blood !’ 

Just then a collection of Unitarians, Universa- | 
lists, and Intidels, begged with tears in their eyes | 
that the murderer might be spared. I could 
not restrain myself. I joined my voice with 
theirs, and helped to swell the infidel ery. 

Again, there was silence in the crowd; and | 
the scene before me suddenly changed. J seemed | 
to catch a glimpse of the spirit world. The par- | 
ty | stood with,—the Infidels,—were changed 
into demons, into the very enemies of human | 
souls ; while those who had clamored for the ex- | 
ecution became angelic ; their faces beamed with | 
the expression of cherubs, far sweeter than the | 
sleeping child, and with voices of melody, the | 
most exquisite, they sang together, chanting 
the words, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by | 
man shall his blood be shed.’ It was as if the | 
scaffold stood within the crystal gates, and | 
around it were the pure and heavenly rejoicing, 
while the demons of darkness afar off were 
weeping in pity for the trembling victim. [I still 
stood with them, and wept too. 

I was back in the study and there sat the cler- 
gyman, looking sad and disconsolate. ‘ What ails 
you?’ said his wife. ‘I went,’ said he, ‘to the 
place of execution, in a glorious company of 
christian men to see justice done upon a foul 
murderer who took life for a few pieces of silver. 
Oh! how I should have rejoiced to have seen 
the will of God and the will of Jesus carried out. 
It appeared as if Heaven smiled upon the scene, 
while Hell mourned. But alas! a reprieve came! 
The Infidels prevailed; the man, Jacob Hodges, | 
was remanded to prison; I have no doubt but | 
that the governor will pardon him one of these 
days.’ ‘I am glad of it,’ said the wife. The} 
little boy burst ont a crying; ‘Take the child 
away,’ said the father. 

I was then present in a large crowd in a meet- 
ing-house. It appeared like Park Street Church. | 
It was full—crowded full. On a platform sat 
about fifty clergymen. One of them was speak- | 
ing earnestly and eloquently. How I loved to| 
look upon that man! his eye glistened with a/| 
tear, his sentences were broken by his emotion. | 
He had a most christian-like—a most delightful | 
expression on his face; it made me think of the | 
holy men of old; just the look, loving yet intel- | 
lectual, benevolent yet firm, which would make | 
the worst felon love him and respect him when | 
he visited the prison. Ido love that man! He} 
held ont a worn Bible in his hands. ‘Jacob’ 
Hodges,’ said he, in loud abrupt utterance, ‘ left | 
that to me—his prison Bible—to be given me | 
when God called him to his reward. It is the 


| 


Bible which converted his soul ;’ he bowed rev-. 











and obedient child?’ 


In atwinkling I was back to the study: there 
sat the pastor reading to his wife from the bless- 
ed sermon on the mount. He closes the book ; 
‘ Wife,’ says he, ‘I do feel happy now, my soul 
is delivered from bonds. I pray now for mercy 
for all, for the murderer even; I want to do good 
to all, evil to none,—no not to the very worst. If 
God convert the murderer, who can say we ought 
to slay him?’ The little boy sitting in his mo- 
ther’s lap, jumped down, ran to his father, and 
put his arms around his neck, and kissed him. 
I awoke. S. E. C. 


HOW TO TREAT OFFENDERS, 

‘What is the matter in the kitchen, my 
daughter? I thought I heard your brother speak 
very unkindly to some one.’ 

‘Why, don’t you think, mother, that a man 
came into the kitchen who had just left the 
State Prison. He wanted to warm himself and 
get something to eat. But brother told him he 
should not stay—that it was an insult to a re- 


‘O, how wrong! the poor man, probably, had 
neither friends nor home, nor money, and no one 
to assist him in getting employment. Only think 
how he must have felt !’ 

‘Well, mother, if he has been so bad as to be 


‘But we must have the spirit of Christ, and 
try to do as he did. He came to save the lost. 
This poor man may have been lost to himself, to 
his friends, and the world. We must try to save 
him. Your brother should have spoken kindly 
to him, allowed him to warm, and to take some 
refreshment, and then he should have talked to 
him, and tried to induce him to go to work and 
earn an honest living. Where is your brother ? 

* He has gone to the store.’ 

‘When he comes home I shall have a long 
talk with him, and show him that he needs to 
reform, whether the poor convict does or not. 
Do vou not remember how Mary—behaved the 
other day, and that her parents thought it ne- 
cessary to punish her severely? How should 
they treat her now ?—Cast her off, or being con- 
strained by love, should they try to lead her in 
the right way, to induce her to become a good 


‘O they ought to try to do her all the good 
they can.’ 

‘Surely they had. You know something about 
the conduct of God towards his people. When 
they had departed from him he punished them, 
but when they repented he forgave them, re- 
ceived them into favor, and by all the endearing 
motives that love and mercy could devise, urged 
upon them the importance of walking in obe- 
dience to his command.—This poor man, who 
came -into the kitchen, might have had very 
wicked parents, or he might have been an 
orphan, and destitute of the comforts of life; 
and being surrounded by evil influences, he 
might have had the strongest temptations to 
crime; then he might have been led on from 
step to step, until he became a fit subject for 
the State prison. He may never have heard the 
voice of sympathy. Let him hear it now and 
his heart may be touched. Sympathy hath great 
power, even with those living in vice.—In the 
woman’s department in the prison at Sing Sing, 
much has been effected by kindness. The lady 
who superintends seldom has occasion to resort | 
to any thing more harsh than merely to say, ‘ It 
will give me great pain and trouble, if you do 
not as [ tell you. Lam trying to do you good, 
and make you as happy as circumstances permit. 
Surely then, you will not wish to give me pain.’ 


| apparently the poorest and the most forlorn of the 
‘human species—so true is the maxim which all 
profess to believe, and none act upon invariably, 
viz: ‘ that happiness does not depend on outward 
circumstances.’ The wise woman to whom I 
have alluded, walks to Boston, a distance of 
twenty or thirty miles, to sell a bag of brown 
thread an4 stockings, and then patiently walks 
back with her little gain. Her dress, though 
tidy, is a grotesque collection of ‘shreds and 
patches’—coarse in the extreme. 

‘Why don’t you come down in a wagon?’ said 
I, when I[ observed she was wearied with her 
long journey. 

‘We havn't got any horse,’ she replied; ‘the 
neighbors are very kind to me, but they can’t 
spare their’n, and it would cost as much to hire 
| one as my thread would come to.’ 
| ‘You have a husband—don’t he do any thing 
for you?’ 

‘He is a good man—he does all he can, but 
he’s a cripple and invalid. He reels my yarn 
and mends my children’s shoes. He's as kind a 
husband as a woman need have.’ 

‘ But his being a cripple is a heavy misfortune 
to you,’ said 1. 

‘Why, ma’am, I don’t look upon it in that 
light,’ replied the thread woman. ‘J consider 
that I’ve a great reason to be thankful that he 
never took to any bad habits.’ 

‘How many children have you? 

‘ Six sons and five daughters, ma’am.’ 

‘Six sons and five daughters! What a family 
for a poor woman to support!’ 

‘Its a family, ma’am; but there ain’t one of 
‘em I'd be willing to lose. They are all healthy 
children as need to be—all willing to work, and 
all clever to me. Even the smallest boy, when 
he gets a cent now and then for doing an errand, 
will be sure to bring it to me,’ 

‘Do your daughters spin thread ?’ 

‘No, ma’am; as soon as they are big enough, 
they go out to service, as I don’t want to keep 
them always delving for me; they are always 
willing to give me what they can ; but it’s fair 
that they should do a little for themselves. I do 
all my spinning after the folks are abed.’ 

‘Don’t you think you should be better off if 
you had no one but yourself to provide for? 

‘Why no, ma’am, I don’t. If I hadn’t been 
married, | should bave had to work as hard as I 
could, and now I can’t do more than that. My 
children are a great comfort to me, and I look 
forward to the time when they’ll do as mueh for 
me as I’ve done for them.’ 

Here was true philosophy ! I learned a lesson 
from that poor woman which I shall not soon 


forget. Miss SepGwick. 
“7 a A om a 
Intustrious SHormakers.—St. Crispin, it 


would appear, has highly favored some of his 
followers. Gifford and Drew were both shoe- 
makers; so was Holcroft, whose dramatic works 
have done him so much honor. Robert Bloom- 
field was a shoemaker when he wrote his ‘ Farm- 
er’s Boy.’ Dr. Cary, Professor of Sanserit and 
Bengalee, in the College of Port William, Cal- 
cutta, was in early life a shoemaker. So is Mr. 
Strothers, the author of the ‘ Poor Man’s Sab- 
bath,’ the ‘Peasant’s Death,’ and other poems. 
Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, one of the able 


'signers of the Declaration of American Inde- 


pendence, was a shoemaker. He worked at his 
trade till he was 21 years of age, at Newton, 
near Boston, whence he migrated to Connecticut, 
and by assiduity in civil employments, arose 
gradually to bea Judge, a Legislator, and an 
eminent Statesman. 


~~ . a ad 


A Lesson ro Teacnenrs.—In a number of the 
Common Schoo! Journal is an excellent article 











This simple and affecting appeal is seldom un- 
availing.—Why have not you or your brother 
been led into the paths of vice? Is it because 
you were by nature better than others? No, 
surely not. But you have lived ina different 
atmosphere. The providence of God has sur- 
rounded you with good influences, and you have 
thus been kept from outbreaking sins.—But it is 
dinner time now. ‘To-morrow I may give you | 
some details, showing the happy effects of sym- | 
pathy and kindness, even with those who have | 
been so bad as to be confined in the State Pri- | 
son. —Friend of Virtue. 

| 


| 
| 


| 
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THE MOTHER AND WER FAMILY. 
Philosophy is rarely found. The most perfect 


| tors appear to understand. 
/copy the following interesting anecdote :— 


on the subject of ‘management of disobedient 
children,’ a subject which few parents or instruc- 
From this anicle we 


‘At a Common School Convention in Hamp- 
den county, we heard the Rev. Dr. Cooley re- 
late an anecdote strikingly illustrative of this 
principle. He said, that, many years ago, a 
young man went into a district to keep school, 
and, before he had kept a week, many persons 
came to see him, and kindly told him that there 
was one boy in the school, whom it would be 
necessary to whip every day; leading him to 
infer, that such was the custom of the school, 
and that the inference of injustice towards the 
boy would be drawn, whenever he should escape, 
not when he should suffer. The teacher saw 


erently upon the book, and the whole crowd wept. | sample I ever met, was an old woman, who was | the affair in a different light. He treated the 
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boy with signal kindness and attention. At 
first, this nove! course seemed to bewilder him. 
He could not divine its meaning. But when 
the persevering kindness of the teacher begot a 
kindred sentiment of kindness in the pupil, his 
very nature seemed transformed. Old impulses 
died. New motives supplied their place. Never 
was there a more diligent, obedient, and suc- 
cessful pupil ; and, now, said the reverend gen- 
tleman, in coneluding his narrative, that boy is 
the Chief Justice ofa neighboring State. The 
relator of the story, though he modestly kept 
back the fact, was himself the actor. If the 
Romans justly bestowed aciviec crown upon a 
soldier, who had saved the life of a fellow soldier 
in battle, what honors are too great for a teacher, 
who has thus rescued a child from ruin?’ 














The Hangman. 


CHARLES SPEAR, 
JOHN M. SPEAR, 





EDITORS AND 
PROPRIETORS. 





Boston, May 7, 1845. 








CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN TUSCANY.—No, II. 


In our last number we referred to a statement 
made by Dr. Baird, in the Odeon, in this city, in 
reference to the re-enactment of the law of Capital 
Punishment in Tuscany. He stated that murders 
increased so alarmingly that the government was 
obliged to adopt Capital Punishment? We also 
stated the fact that Dr. Cheever in New York, had 
triumphed very much in consequence of the re-estab- 
lishment of the penalty of death in that country. It 
would have been better for both these gentlemen to 
have made themselves acquainted with the facts. 
We very fortunately met some years ago with a let- 
tet, written by that celebrated jurist Livinesron, to 
a Senator in Maine, in which we found an extract 
from a letter written by Buonaparte, to his brother, 
which throws much light on this subject. 

We do not deny that the punishment of death has 
been restored, neither does his opponent, Mr. O’Suili- 
van, in the debate in the tabernacle, at New York. 
But before Mr. Cheever had triumphed, it would have 
been as well to have become acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances. M. Carmignani says, ‘that the re-estab- 
lishment of the punishment was chiefly through the 
power of the absolute will of Buonaparte, in 1795. 
And its re-enactment, by his penal code, for Italy, in 
1806, was the result of an intrigue of a bigoted and 
prejudiced clique, in opposition to the wishes of all 
the magistrates, to the views of all the enlightened 
jurists of the coantry, and to all the evidence which 
their recent experience has afforded.’ Leopold suc- 
ceeded to the empire in 1790. ‘It is infinitely to be 
regretted,’ says O'Sullivan, in his able report, ‘that 
the great reform thus successfully begun by him, 
should, at about that period have undergone the fate, 
of course unavoidable, of being drowned in the de- 
luge of blood poured over all Europe by the national 
struggles and convulsions of which the French Revo- 
lution was the signal ; and that whatever was left of 
it from that fate, was crushed out by the war-shod 
heel of the great soldier, whose memory the friends 
of the cause of liberty and humanity have so much 
reason, with the same breath, to bless and to curse.’ 
Hee, then, we see the reason of its restoration. It 
was effected by the absolute will of Buonaparte, the 
great tyrant, who desolated kingdoms with a word, 
and who was the means of murdering about six 
millions of our race! Mr. Cheever, is, indeed, wel- 
come to rejoice at the re-enactment of the bloody law 
by sucha man. But the real motive is not gene- 
rally known. We have heen so fortunate as to ob- 
tain the very language of the tyrant himself. We 
have come into possession of a letter, written by the 
Hon. Epwarp Livinesron, to the Hon. T. Purrnron, 
member of the senate of Maine, dated New York, 
Dec., 1835. After urging several reasons for the 
abolishment of the punishment of death, he proceeds 
to meet the very objection urged by Mr. Cheever: 

Why, it may be asked, if the abolition in Tuscany 
was attended with such beneficial results, why was 
jt not continued? Why was the punishment of 
death restored? It was restored because an en- 
lighted and humane sovereign was succeeded by a 
foreign conqueror. It was known that the code of 
Leopold was abolished by the French conquest; but 
the policy of the conqueror has just been disclosed. 
A late paper, printed in Paris, has just been sent to 
me. It contains the review of a work lately pub- 
lished by Louis, the brother of Napoleon, in which 
the principles of the Emperor, on the subject in ques- 
tion, are laid open in the following extract from the 
work, in which the author gives his reasons for de- 
clining the sovereignty of Tuscany, which his brother 
offered him. 

‘In the conference at Mantua, I asked him (the 
Emperor) whether he would permit me to govern 
the kingdom which he proposed to confide to me, 
entirely after my own fashion, so far as it regarded 
the interior, provided I left the whole exterior rela- 
tions to him? “ J understand you,” he replied, “ and 
will answer you in the spirit of frankness with which 
you have spoken, In the interior, as in the exterior, 
all belonging to me must follow my orders. You 
wish to act the Medicis at Florence: no! this can- 
not be. You, in my place, would act precisely as J 


THE HANGMAN. 
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‘do now. The interest of France is the point to which { ening the human body :—also a Reading-Room, con- 
everything must tend :—codes, taxes, and conscrip- | stantly supplied with the principal periodicals of the 
‘tions,—everything in your kingdom must be to the | day, to which the subscribers to the Gymnasium 


| profit of mine. Jf Jallowed you to make Tuscany hap- | Persons suffering from Dyspepsia, 


| have free access. 
| py and tranquil, all travellers from Frrncee would envy ; ; 
He ; d - y | or the bad effects of sedentary habits will be greatly 
_ Thus, we see that the great experiment of Leopold | benefited by frequenting the Gymnasium. From the 
| Was given up when it had had the result the most | excellent character of the institution, and the orderly 


glorious for humanity, because it — — made | manner in which it is conducted, we are confident 
Tuses é i xel nvy of France. ‘ , 
Tuscany happy, and excited the envy ka that the inhabitants of Boston, will never allow it to 
‘If I allowed you to make Tuscany 
penvy it!’ 
Was it by continuing the 
| 
law. Everything must be sacrificed to France. 
‘is reve: irit of tl | gov 
is revealed the true spirit of those who are govern- 
‘as the throne stands! And what tyrant on earth | 


en @ “ae ae setey tage tee ape ‘flag; and the well directed efforts of its proprietors, 
bred of death! What a great fact is proved by this will secure for it extensive and deserved patronage. 
confession ! 

‘happy and tranquil, all travellers from France would 

| And how did the tyrant intend to pre- 

‘vent that happiness ? 

state of things brought about by abolishing Capital 

Punishment? No. It was by restoring the cruel 

|* The interest of France is the point to which everything 

‘else must tend, copes, taxes aud conscriptions !’ Here | 

‘ed by human policy, and who strive to build up 

earthly kingdoms. No matter who perishes so long | 
‘could reign a single moment if the law of the pun- 
|ishment of death were abolished ? 


VY 


Tur Hutcntnsons.—These distinguished vocalists 
gave two concerts in this city last week, on Monday 
and Wednesday evenings, atthe Melodeon. They 
were attended by a throng of admiring listeners, and 
as usual elicited great applause. They are now re- 
turning home from a Southern tour, They are 
farmers, and will spend the summer in sowing, 
ploughing and reaping. We always hear them with 
great pleasure. Their songs exert a good moral in- 
fluence. 
temperance, of the poor, of the slave, and of the 
abolition of the gallows. They sung the following 
sweetly : 


THE PAUPER’S DRIVE. 


. Nelling rum, undeniably, is productive of | There’s a grim one-horse hearse in a jolly round trot ; 
more evil than is produced by any crime | To the churchyard a pauper is going, I wot. 
known to the Statute Book—then let it be The road it is rough, and the hearse has no springs, 
DENOUNCED MORE than any other crime; let And bark to the dirge that the sad driver sings : 


ee On On Oe nent nin atnatntnatatata aia 


They are the uncompromising friends of 


the rumseller be treated as worse than any 
other class of criminals in the State. Nay; 
if he will not desist otherwise KILL HIM | 
WITH THE HALTER, apon the gallows, 


to prevent his killing others.’ 


The above is from the ‘Cold Water Fountain,’ a | 
Temperance paper, published in Gardiner, Maine, and 
edited by Rev. Woodward Lawton. I agree wita | 
friend Lawton in denouncing rumselling as a most 


can, by the use of all laudable means, to destroy it, | 
but when he says if the rumseller ‘ will not desist 
otherwise KILL HIM WITH THE HALTER upon the 
gallows,’ I am induced to pause and inquire, 

1. Who is the rumseller? He is my brother.— | 
‘Have we not all one Father? Hath not one God 
created us?’ ‘ When we bow before the Most High 
in prayer, we are directed to say, ‘Our Father, whe | 
art in Heaven.’ | 

2. Would it be a Christian act for me to kill my | 
brother upon the gallows? Would such an act! 
show that I loved my brother as well as myself? | 

3. In his zeal to promote a good cause does not | 
friend Lawton feel somewhat as James and John did 
when they said, ‘ Master, shall we command fire to | 
come down from heaven and consume them, as Elias | 
did?’ Has he yet to learn that Jesus ‘came not | 
down from heaven to destroy men’s lives, bnt to | 
save them ? 

4. Friend Lawton says he would kill the rum- | 
seller upon the gallows to prevent his killing others. | 
He reminds me of a certain judge when a criminal | 
said it was hard that he should be hung merely for | 
stealing one horse, replied, that it was not for stealing | 
one horse that he was to be executed, but that many 
horses might not be stolen. So friend Lawton would | 
try, condemn and hang the rumseller, not for what | 
he has done, but ‘to prevent his killing others.’— | 
On the same principle might not any man be hung | 
to prevent his killing others? Even friend L. imight , 
himself be executed. : 

5. Let us look at the magnitude of this plan be- | 
fore we adopt it. Look at Massachusetts. Rum is 
sold in one hundred and eighty-seven towns, not in- 
cluding Boston. These towns will average say,-four | 
rumsellers, making seven hundred and forty-eight. 
Boston has, at least, one thousand! We have then 
in the city and country seventeen hundred and forty- 
eight ramsellers, many of whom, with the exception 
of this business, are kind fathers, good husbands 
and affectionate brothers. Shall these seventeen hun- | 


dred persons be killed upon the gallows ‘to prevent | 
their killing others ?’ Horrid! most horrid! 
6. But should these seventeen hundred persons all | 





be hung upon the gallows to-morrow, is it fully | 
certain that rumselling would cease in this State? | 
[think not. As long as there is a demand for an 
article, there will be persons who will supply that | 
| demand. Clarkson and his coadjutors labored twenty 
'years to abolish the slave-trade. The British Par- | 
_liament abolished it, as far as that body could do it, 
but what is the real fact in respect to that trade 


|now? It has since quadrupled. 


the attention of the public to that excellent institu. | 
/tion, the Boston Gymnastic Institute, at Boylston 
| Hall, now under the management of Mr. James E. | 
| Murdock, and Dr. David Thayer. This institution 
is now open for gentlemen and boys exclusively, from 
sun-rise till ten o'clock, P. M. It embraces, as we | 
are informed, the most complete Gymnasium in the 
| Uahed States. The spacious Hall is provided with | 


} 
| Healthy Amusements for Summer.—We would call 
| 


all necessary apparatus for developing and strength- | 


| | 


| ERTHELIER. 


| trial. 


‘ Rattle his bones over the stones— 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns !’ 


Oh, where are the mourners? Alas! there are none ! 
He has left not a gap in the world, now he’s gone— 
Not a tear in the eye of child, woman or man ! 
To the grave with his carcass as fast as you can. 

‘ Rattle his bones over the stones— 

He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns !’ 


! 


What a jostling and creaking, and splashing and din ! 


spin ! 
How the dirt, right and left, o’er the hedges is hurl'd ! 
The pauper at length makes a noise in the world ! 

* Rattle his bones over the stones— 

He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns !’ 


But a truce to this strain, for my soul it is sad 
To think that a heart, in humanity clad, 
Should make, like the brute, such a desolate end, 
And depart from the light without leaving a friend ! 
Bear softly his bones over the stones— 
Tho’ a pauper, he’s one whom his Maker yet 
owns ! 


LITERARY NOTICE, 


A phrase Book in English and German, By Moritz 


We are glad to see any efforts made to 
facilitate the study of the German. The literati have 
for a few years past turned their attention to this 
language to explore its hidden stores of science and 
art. Mr. Errneier proposes the present work ar- 
ranged on the plan of a Dictionary. The plan ap- 
pears to be a good one, and we hope the public will 
extend to the work the encouragement which it so 
richly deserves. Redding and Co. have it upon their 
counter, 


An innocent Man hung, and the guilty acquitted.— 
‘The St. Louis American of the 19th inst. says: 


| News was received in this city last evening, of the 
death of that notorious individual, Buffalo Bill, some 


wherein Arkansas. Before he died, he made con- 
fession in relation tothe murder of Major Floyd, in 
Augurst 1843. He said that ‘ Johnson, who was 
hung in June, 1843, was innocent, and that himself 
and McLean (who was acquitted last week, after four 
trials,) were the principal actors in the tragic scene, 
assisted by others.”” This is another argument for 
those opposed to Capital Punishment. What is this 
hanging of an innocent man but legalized murder.’ 
McLean has been in jail three years, and was 


once convicted and sentenced to death, but by taking 


| his case up to the Supreme Court, obtained a new 


The jury, in two instances, failed to agree 
upon a verdict, and recently at the fourth trial, he has 


| been acquitted; but according to the confession of 
’ 


Buffalo Bill, McLean was one of the principal actors 


| in the murder of Major Floyd, while poor innocent 


Johnson, has been executed. Here then we have 
another instance to add to the long catalogue of the 
execution of the innocent. 


Capital Punishment in England, Scotland and 
Ireland. 


The Editor of the Liberator has just published an 
excellent letter, addressed to him by Elizabeth Pease, 
a distinguished philanthropist of Darlington, Eng- 
land, in which she speaks of our cause in that 
country, and in Scotland and Ireland. It will be 


seen by the extract, which we present below, that 
| five persons are now under sentence of death in the 


last named place, and also that a paper has been 


commenced in Glasgow, for the abolition of the gal- 


lows. 
‘ . : ‘ . 
It is truly cheering, she says, ‘to see the question 


of the rightfulness and expediency of Capital Pyp, 
ishment coming up for such general discussion, bor} 
with you and us. I have read Charles Spear, 
capital work on the subject, with extreme pleasure, 
only longing that a copy could be placed in the 
hands of every one of our legislators, and, if possi. 
ble, of every thinking individual in the empire. The 
“Hangman” is a spirited sheet, and must do goo) 
service in the cause; and 1am glad to say that , 
periodical has recently been established at Glasgow. 
devoted to the same object. But one number is oy, 
and it is good. The editor takes the ground of the 
absolute inviolability of human life, and I have yy 
doubt it will go on well; though I presume he dog 
not yet see how far this doctrine leads, if carried oy 
consistently. 

This day’s sun has (I suppose) witnessed one of 
those horrible spectacles, the perpetration of a na. 
tional murder in expiation of an individual one. | 
need not give the particulars of the case, as the pa. 
pers are comparatively filled with it. Nothing of the 
kind has created such a sensation in this country fo, 
many, many years, partly owing to the respectability 
(as the world calls respectability) of his station jp 
society, though his conduct, almost from his you) 
upwards, has been most disgraceful. Another poo 
culprit suffered a similar fate, and fora similar crime, 
on Monday ; and a letter from Ireland states that five 
persons are now under sentence of death there.— 
Where will the responsibility of launching a fellow. 
being into eternity,—pronounced unfit to live,—res 
in the great day of reckoning? Will it not belong 
chiefly to those who make a_ profession of Christian). 
ty, and yet advocate the gallows? And, surely, its 
clerical advocates will not have the least share to bear, 
Such, for instance, as evince the same dispositions 
and feelings as did one of these professed ministers oj 
| the gospel, whom | heard of to-day, who declared 
that if he had his own way, he would thrust out the 
| eyes of every thief, that he might see to steal n¢ 
more ; and so with every other criminal, except the 
murderer, and all such he would hang!! “If ye 
have not the sperit of Christ, ye are none of his,” 
Can we wonder that the hearers of such a man should 
}turn to infidelity, if they believe this to be Chris. 
tianity ? 








~ 


‘ hi . , : , arrihere i is city have eae al 
infamous business, and will cheerfully do all that I The whip how it cracks ! and the whecls how they ny of our subscribers in this ely have not received 


their papers regularly. Wehave now engaged a 
new carrier, and we hope that he may be particular 
in delivering them. Should apy one not receive their 
papers they will please give notice at No. 38 Corn- 
hil!— Bookstore of Abel Tompkins. 

Acents.—Joun G. Grimes & Henry R. Crummet, 
are travelling agents for the Hanginan. Will our 
friends aid them in obtaining subscribers ? 


| Boston Sunscriners.—We have learned that ma- 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


EXECUTION OF SAMUEL ZEPHON, 
A most horrid scene.—Character of the Execution. 
| er.—Moral effect of the execution.—A religious paper 


publishes an account of it without condemning the 
| bloody deed. 





} 
| 


Last week we briefly noticed the execution ol 
Samuel Zephon, a poor colored man in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, which took place in the Moyamensing 
prison yard, on the 18th ult. The particulars of this 
execution are narrated with great minuteness in the 
papers of that city. By the carelessness of the exe- 
cutioner—the notorious ALBERTI who was hired to 
do the bloody work, and who had before hung ten 
or twelve persons—the rope was made too long, con- 
sequently the poor criminal came to the ground, 
}and was much injured by the fall. Immediately, 
| however, he was again taken up, and was soon 
strangled. The scene was ofa most revolting char 
acter. It must be difficult for any one who possesses 
the least spark of humanity, to read the account 
which we present to our readers of this bloody deed 
without feeling the deepest anguish of soul. How 
long shall such things be continued in this profess- 
edly Christian nation? We perceive that the Curis- 
TIAN (?) Repository, a paper published in Philadel- 
phia, gives a particulag account of the whole matter, 
merely as an article of common news; but not 4 
word in condemnation of the deed does it utter.— 
Shame on its editor! Let him never again make 
any pretension to Christianity. 

We now subjoin accounts of the execution, as we 
gather them from the various Philadelphia papers. 


Execution of Zephon.—Samuel Zephon, the negro 
condemned to death for the murder of Cuffy Todd, 
which was perpetrated in the winter of 1844, at 
Guinea Hill, Philadelphia county, yesterday suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law, in the Moyamensing 
prison yard, in accordance with the Act of April, 
1834, abolishing public executions. The murderer, 
under the instructions of his spiritual advisers, had 
become truly penitent and a sincere convert to the 
christian religion; and was entirely humble and 
perfectly resigned to his fate. The two ministers al- 
lowed him by the law—the Rev. John Chambers, 
and the Rev. Mr. Gardiner, colored, whom he hai 
chosen—and other religious friends, spent the morn- 
ing with him in private communion and preparation. 
The warrants for his execution were, at his request, 
read in his cell. He was desirous that the awful 
ceremony should be delayed as short a time as pos 
sible, and at twenty minutes past noon, in compli- 
ance with his own wishes, he was taken out of the 
prison, accompanied by the ministers of the gospel 
and others, and guarded by the officers of justice. 
The prisoner was clad in grey cassinet trowsers, 
dark cloth jacket, woollen gloves, brogan shoes, an 
had on his head the white cap usually worn on such 
occasions. The rope was around his neck and the 
pinions on his arms. Preceded by the Sheriff, Mor- 
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ton McMichael, Esq., and Dr. William H. Klapp, 
physician to the prison, who were followed by the 
hangman in a black mask; the mournful cortege, | 
with solemn tread, slowly proceeded to the place of 
execution, the preachers and pious consolers singing 
appropriate hymns. The criminal walked to the 
fatal spot with a calm mien and steady gait. He 
was supported on one side by the Rev, Mr. Cham- 
pers and on the other by Captain Oliver Brooks, a 
Joentleman who had taken the most unuring and 
> commendable interest in his welfare. The Rev. Mr. 
) Woolson, moral instructor, and Anthony Freed, Esq., 
superintendent of the prison, went before him, next 
‘io the executioner ; and the Rev. Mr. Gardiner, who 
' cave out the hymns, and a colored theological student, 
‘named Gibbs, were also near him. His counsel, 
‘Judge Barton, and the Deputy Prosecuting Attornies, 
William D. Kelly and Francis Wharton, Esq’rs., 
immediately in the rear of him, The inspectors of 
ihe prison, Sheriff’s deputies, jailers, and other per- 
ons completed the procession. On arriving at the 
callows, the sight of which did not at all shake his 
firmness, the Rev. Mr. Chambers offered to the 
Throne of Grace a fervent prayer, commending the 
oul of the unhappy man to his God. During its 
delivery the prisoner wept, and all present were 
deeply flected by the impressive scene’ Captain 
Brooks who continued to support the unfortunate 
criminal, shed the most heartfelt tears, and the Rev. 
“Mr. Gardiner was unable to refrain from weeping. 
‘At the close of the prayer, Zephon, after bidding 
‘adieu to the ministers, keepers and others, ascended 
“the ladder with a firm step, and while the hangmen 
spinioned his hands behind him and fastened the rope 
‘to the beam, and afterwards adjusted the noose, he 
Rood upon the platform unmoved.—He said nothing 
Yrom the gallows to the spectators. When the cap 
was drawn over his eyes he whispered a few words 
‘:o the Sheriff, who spoke encouragingly to him in 
‘uo under tone, shook him by the hand, and descend- 
jog the ladder, at once gave the order to launch the 
wretched felon into eternity. The drop fell—and in- 
cantly a thrill of horror seized upon the lookers on, 
ind an involuntary exclamation of pity escaped the 
ips of all! The executioner had allowed too much 
Beosth of rope, and the fall being greater by two feet 
han it should have been, brought the miserable victim 
af the law tothe ground, which his feet struck with suf- 
ficient violence to make a considerable impression 


THE 


HANGMAN, 











of Capital Punishment. In litle more than twenty- 
four hours from the awful exhibition, another mur- 
der was deliberately planned and perpetrated, and 
in the district of the Moyamensing, the location of 
the prison! In less than forty-eight hours from the 
removal of Zephon from the prison to the gallows, 
four other men Were committed to the same prison, 
charged with the same crime for which his life had 
been sacrificed! The reader may draw his own in- 
ferences.’ 


InTERMENT oF Jounn Gorpon.—The body of this 
man, who was recently executed in Providence, was 
taken a few days since to Pawtucket, for interment, 
followed by four or five thousand people, and fifty or 
sixty carriages. His brother, Nicholas S. Gordon, 
now at large on bail, followed the body as chief 
mourner. The Transcript says there is considerable 
excitement among the Irish populatton of Providence 
and Pawtucket from the belief, among a portion of 
them, that a judicial murder has been committed in 
his execution. Had the Executive of Rhode Island 
granted the prayer of the petitioners for a reprieve of 
John Gordon until Nicholas had been tried, both 
might now have been living; but now the executed 
cannot be called back to life. 

Correction.—In writing the first article on Tus- 
cany in reply to Dr. Baird and Dr. Cheever, we find 
the following statement, which was either our fault 
or the printers’, we cannot now tell which. It is 
stated that crimes increase with the decrease of execu- 
tions? The contrary is found to be the fact. And if 
the reader will turn again to that article he will see 
the contrary at once from the statistics given and 
from the testimony of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 





Tue Parn-Finper.—This is a spirited sheet just 
comménced in New Bedford to aid forward the great | 
moral movements of the age. The paper that now 





jn the loose earth. The concussion and shock se- 
werely stunned him, though he sustained only slight 
jajury. The noose remained slack, and his neck, 
fortunately, was not hurt. 
' The construction of the drop, which was the com- 
quon trap With hinges, supported by the jointed prop, 
#0 hinged, rendered the task of re-erecting it, the 
dvork of but a moment or two; and the poor wretch, 
raaning from mental and physical suffering, was 
orne up the ladder by four men, and on being placed 
ypon his feet, stood a second time upon the platform, 
omposed and tranquil. The rope was now properly 
ecured, the nouse once more adjusted, and the Sher- 
fagain speaking words of encouragement to the 
‘lon, and receiving his dying blessing, quickly bade 
ima last farewell; and in five minutes from the 
becurrence of the unlucky and distressing accident, 
he murderer had felt the awful realities of death 
ppon the gallows. He died easily. There were no 
wlent nor agonizing struggles, and save a few 
‘rangling efforts at the throat, there was nothing 
jore than the action of the muscles of the feet, legs, 
gidomen, chest and neck, always witnessed in hang- 
tog.—Life was extinct in eight minutes. 
) The drop fell the first time, at seventeen and the 
Bst ime at twelve minutes to one o'clock. The | 
triminal after hanging thirty-seven minutes, was cut 
down, and the Sheriff's jury pronounced him dead, 
Be body was placed in the coffin, and delivered to 
He mother of the deceased for interment. 
_ The conduct of the criminal throughout the whole 
Herrible scene, particularly at the time of the acci- 
ent, was characterized by a degree of composure, 
Perhaps searcely ever known, and the fortitude ex- 
ited by him was astonishing. And notwithstand- 
®gthe horrors and agony that were added to his 

tuation by the mistake of the hangman, yet not a 
hurmur was uttered by him. When consciousness 
plurned after the shock from the contact with the 
round, when he first dropped, he was heard to say 
a half audible voice by the persons who caught 
im in their arms and removed the noose from his 
eck, ‘Oh Lord! oh my! its not over yet—my 
et touched the ground.’ To one of the men who 

ld him, he said in answer to the question if he 
as injured, that he was hurt a great deal and that 

suflered severe pain in his legs aud was afraid 

could not stand up. Except this he did not breathe 
word of complaint. 

Che accident was altogether the fault of the hang- 
lan. He had hung ten or twelve men, and was con- 
dered a skilful executioner. 

The behavior of the Sheriff at the time of the ac- 
dent did credit to both his head and heart. His 
omptness and fortitude in the trying and painful 

ergency, were admirable. 

The execution was witnessed by about one hundred 
ersons. 

Zephon was in his 26th year. He continued to 

olest, up to the latest moment, his innocence of the 
bmmission of the murder, but acknowledged that he 

‘as an accessary and sharer of the plunder.—<Spirit 

the Times. 

That the reader may judge of the effect of execu- 

Qs we present the following from the ‘ Temperance 
hiladelphia Standard.’ Will the friends of the gal- 

Ws read these facts ? 


ltis worthy of remark that among the spectators 
ho had gained access to the prison yard, and who 
(essed the scene, were two men who had been 
raigned and tried for murder, and acquitted. One 
them who had committed a cold blooded and _pre- 
‘ditated murder, eyed the wretched victim of the 
rllows on his final struggles, and then coolly drew 
og from his pocket and proceeded to light and 
loke it! 
The effect on the public mind was not as salu- 
'y as might have been anticipated by the advocates 








lies before us is the second number. It is proposed | 
to publish three numbers as an experiment, and if | 
sufficient encouragement is not given previous to 
issuing the third number, it will be discontinued.— | 
We earnestly hope it will be sustained. Such pa- | 
pers are much needed in New Bedford and else- 
where. We shall be happy to forward to our faithful 
friend Jonn Bairey the names of subscribers. 

We cut the following from the Path-Finder res- 
pecting our cause: 

‘ We listened with pleasure on First day evening 
to a lecture on Capital Punishment, delivered at 
Liberty Hall, by S. S. Fletcher, the Universalist 
minister in this place. The inexpediency, as well 
as the anti-Christian character, of the death-penalty, 
was clearly and forcibly set forth to a large and at- 
tentive audience. 

We are pleased to see young men and those who | 
occupy commanding situations in the community, | 
coming forth to engage in this cause. 

Truth is fast being disseminated upon this subject, 
and its advocates are multiplying daily. It needs 
but to be candidly examined, and the inutility, as well | 
as the injurious and demoralizing tendency of the 
gallows will be manifest. We trust that reforma- 
yton in this respect will be greatly prospered. 


ee i ee 


AA 
A TickiisH Question. When the Prince Bishop | 
of Leige, was riding to battle at the head of a fine | 
body of troops, he was asked by a spectator, ‘ How | 
he, a minister of religion, could engage in the ini- | 
quities of war?’ ‘I wage war,’ replied the prelate, | 
‘in my character of prince, not of archbishop.’—_ 
‘And pray,’ continued the interrogator, ‘when the | 
devil carries off the prince, what will become of the | 
archbishop ¢” 

| 


The following advertisement appears in a recent 
Nantucket paper: ‘One dollar will be paid for in- | 
formation that will lead to the detection of the half 
grown lad who threw a stone at the window of my 
store last evening; and five dollars will be paid 
for proof that our town authorities are good for any | 
thing.’ 


A Fact. ‘Excuse me for turning my back upon 
you, sir,’ said a beauty who carried a ‘rear guard’ 
of bolster proportions. ‘Make no apologies, Miss,’ | 
replied the gentleman, glancing significantly at the 
enormous Onderdonk, ‘ your back is sufficiently im- 
posed upon already.’ 





Size or Lonpon.—London is now, beyond all 
doubt the largest and most populous city in the 
world. It may somewhat assist the imagination in 
forming a conception of its immensity, when we re- 
flect that its present population is equal to that of 
Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 
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Webster, the Alleged Ptratc.—The New York Even- 
ing Post has the following remarks upon the arrest 
and examination of Webster :— 

‘Our readers will remember that we stated, some! 
two weeks since, that a man had been arrested, an- ! 
swering the description and supposed to be Webster, | 
the accomplice of Babe, under sentence of death for | 

| 
| 


— 


the murder of the Captain, Mate and Cook of the 
schooner Sarah Lavinia, on the high seas. This man 
was detained, and the tavern keeper from Rhode Is- 
land sent for, who identified him as the person who! 
stopped at his house along with Babe and Matthews. 


The keeper of the Sailor’s boarding house in this city, 
also identified him as Webster, and he was fully com- 
mitted for trial. We, at the same time, doubred the 
accuracy of the recollections of the witnesses, be- 
lieving that it would eventually be ascertained, as it 
was in the case of the others who were suspected, that 
this man had nothing to do with the piracy. We now 
learn that the name of this man is Vail, and that at 
the time of the piracy, on board the Sarah Lavinia, he 


was in South America, which can be proved by the | 


Captain with whom he sailed. 
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PRISON ITEMS, 


CHEATED THE GaLLows.—Ambrose H. Jones, un- 
der sentence of death, for the murder of his step-mo- 
ther, hung himself in the jail at Greenville, S. C., 
on the 14th ult. He was about 50 years of age. In 
- pocket was found the following note to the Sher- 
iff: ‘ 

Col. D. Hoke: Dear Sir,—I have saved you the 
trouble. Ambrose H. Jones. 


I am innocent of the charge. 


Broke Jait.—The jail of Livingston county, Ky., 
was broken open recently, and all the prisoners es- 
caped. A colored boy, convicted of murdering his 
fellow servant, was among the escaped prisoners, 
but he subsequently returned, stating that he had 
been compelled to go with them. Is not this a most 
remarkable affair ? 


INTEMPERANCE IN Boston.—The following persons 
were fined and committed to the House of Correction 
in this city, on Tuesday, 29th ult., as common drunk- 
ards. Cannot something more be done to help this 
unfortunate class of persons? Might not a humane 
institution be founded in Boston, especially designed 
to aid them, and to make them good and useful mem- 
bers of community ? 

Read the list, which we take from the Daily Mail; 


Robert and Margaret Gregg, (husband and wife,) as 
common drunkards, were sentenced each to 2 months 
imprisonment in the House of Correction. 


Nathaniel Curtis, common drunkard—H. C. 3 
months. 
Ann Lawless, common drunkard, 2m. 
Eliza Marsh, do do 5 m. 
Sarah Wesion, do do 6m. 
Lyman Porter, for drunkenness, $3 fine. 
Martha White, do $3. 
Matthew Hagan, do $3. 
John McGuire, do $3. 


Prisoners Arpinc IN Savine A Jait.—The wife of 


the Sherif of Pittsburg by her promptness, presence 


of mind and energy, saved the jail, and it is thought 
the Court House, trom being destroyed during the late 
conflagration. The Gazette says—Sheriff Travillo 
was absent; the Deputy was also absent, and when 
the fire got up into that neighborhood, Mrs. Travillo 
had the whole burden on her own shoulders. At the 
very height of the danger, she called all the prisoners 
who were not in the cells to the grate, and by name 
let all the vagrants out. That done, she set them to 
work to carry water up to the top, and this only saved 


_ it, as the roof was on fire several times. The prisoners 


worked like good fellows. 


It is thus by the prompt- 


_ness of a lady, that in all probability, near $300,000, 


besides human life, were saved.— Ex. paper. 

Query ¢ Were these prisoners contined after they 
had saved the building in which they had been incar- 
cerated¢ We hope they were not. 


Nor Guitty arrer Four Triats.—Jas. McLean, 
charged with murdering Major Floyd, at St. Louis, 
has been tried and declared not guilty. He has been 
in jail three years, and was once convicted and sen- 
tenced to death, but by taking his case up to the Su- 
preme Court, obtained a new trial. The jury, in two 
instances, failed to agree upon a verdict, and now, at 
the fourth trial he goes * scot free.’ 


The salaries of the officers in the New York Siate 
Prison, are reduced 20 per cent, by law. 
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THE DEATH PENALTY, 


The Eleventh meeting for discussion of Capital 
Punishment, was holden on Monday evening last.— 
Prayer was offered by Elder Ring of Ohio. The follow- 
ing resolutions which were offered on the 17th of Feb- 
ruary, and which have been read at most of the meet- 
ings since, were taken up, and after some remarks 
were unanimously passed. 

Resolved, That we deeply regret the course pursued 
by the House of Representatives of this State, in 


' January last, in refusing a reprieve to John Gordon 


until after the trial of his brother Nicholas, and that 
such action proves a want of justice, to say nothing of 
humanity in a majority of that body. 

Resolved, That the act of taking the life of Joho 
Gordon, on the 14th of February last, by the authori- 
ties of this State, was in our opinion a measure to be 
lamented, as being fraught with injurious consequen- 
ces to the public mind, and entirely inoperative for 
the prevention of crime. 

Resolved, That the occurrence of this execution (the 
first since the erection of the State Prison,) calls loud- 
ly for concentrated action on the part of the opponents 
of Capital Punishment to the end, that public opinion 
may be aroused to the enormity of the transaction, and 
the law that sanctions it be obliterated from the Stat- 
ute Book. 

The following resolution was offered and unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That it is with great satisfaction we learn 
the publication of ‘ The Hangman,’ a paper devoted 
to the abolition of the Death Penalty is to be contin- 
ued; having full confidence in the ability and integri- 
ty of its conductor, and believing that it is an auxilia- 
ry important and indispensable to the success of the 
reform, we will give it all the patronage and influ- 
ence in our power. 

The following resolution was presented and accept- 
ed for discussion : 

Resolved, That Capital Punishment is opposed to| 
the Law of God, and the Precepts of Christianity ; and 
entirely inoperative for the prevention of crime, and 
therefore ought to be immediately abolished. 














This resolution produced an interesting discussion 
between C. M. Burleigh of Conn., in the affirmative, 
and Origen Bacheller of Mass., in the negative. Oth- 
er persons also participated in the discussion, and the 
meeting adjourned at about 10 o’clock to be holden on 
Monday evening, 28th inst., in the Fountain Street 
Church, at 7 1-2 o’clock. 

Wm. Cuace, Chairman. 
D. R. Wnirtemore, Secretary. 
Providence Transcript. 


Under Sentence of Death! 


NEW YORK! Base, the pirate. Now 
confined in the Tombs, New York City. The 
time of execution is fixed by the Presidentin 
June 1845. 


James Eacar, for the murder of Parr 
Witriams. ‘Time of execution, Friday, May 
Ninth, 1845. 


MAINE! ‘Tuomas Tuorn, for murder. 
Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri- 
son. ‘Time of execution not fixed. The 
law is that a criminal shall not be executed 
till one year after sentence, and not even 
then without an order from the Executive. 


VERMONT! Evcene Cuirrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child. Time of exe- 
cution not fixed. ‘The law is now that 
there shall be fifteen months between the 
sentence and execution, and then the crimi- 
nal is to be hung without an order from 
the Executive. 


MARYLAND! Henry W. McCurry, for 
the murder of Paul Roux. Time of execu- 
tion Friday, June 27, 1845. 


PENNSYLVANIA! Francis Baster, 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. To be hung 
on Friday, March 28th, 1845. Escaped 


from Prison. 


LOUISIANA !  Pautine, the slave. Time 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 


INDIANA! Hosta Cook, for the mur- 
der of John Champe. ‘Time of execution 
10th of June. 

i Executions are now private in the 
following states: Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mount, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 


a" New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
and. 


Receirts For cash To May 6.—T. C. Frankfort, 
$1; J. Weare, $1; P. M. Goffs Corner, $2; J. P. 
Youngstown, $1; J. B. Georgetown, $1; L. & C. 
C. Westmoreland, $1; W. L. Pembroke, $1; F. M. 
F. West Woodstock, $1. 
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NOTICES. 


(* The First Annual Meeting of the New Eng- 
land Workingman’s Association is to be holden in this 
city, during the anniversary week in May. Due no- 
tice of the place of meeting will be given hereafter. 

(-* The Annual Meeting of the N. E. Female 
Moral Reform Society will be held on Wednesday, 
May 28th, 1845, in Hall No. 1, at the Marlboro’ Chap- 
el, Boston. 

The ladies’ meeting wil] commence at 10 o’clock, 
A.M. The public meeting is appointed at 3 o’clock, 
P. M., when the Annual report will be read, and ad- 
dresses made. 

The public are invited to attend. 


(C> There will be a Mass Washingtonian Conven- 
tion in Boston on the 29th day of May, which should 
be attended by every Washingtonian in the land. The 
Committee of arrangements are,—William R. Stacy, 
William S. Baxter, Maj. E. S. Price. 

Our esteemed friend, E. K. Whittaker, of Norfolk 
County, is, we learn, appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee to prepare an address to be presented to the 
above convention. A noble statement and defence of 
the Washingtonian Faith may be expected. 


&G The Massachusetts Peace Society will hold 
its anniversary in this city, May 26, at 7 1-2 o’clock, 
P. M., in the Winter Street Church. Judge Jay is 
to be the orator on the occasion. 

(4° The New England Anti-Slavery Convention 
will be holden in Boston, on Tuesday, May 27th, 
and will probably be continued, as usual, three days. 

(> The Massachusetts Society for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment will hold a meeting on Friday 
of the anniversary week, (ihe last in May,) in the 
Marlboro’ Chapel, Boston. Further notice will be 
given hereafter. We hope our friends from abroad 
will be here to help the causealong ! 





MARRIED: 

In this city, by Rev Dr Lowell, Mr Charles L. Pitts 
to Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Mr Stillman Messer, al! 
of this city. 

Davis B. Roberts, of Bangor, Me., to Agnes H., 
youngest daughter of Frederic Hughes. 

Mr John R. Brown to Miss Mary M. Wright. 

Mr George White to Miss Susan E. Cushing. 








DIED: 


In this city, Mrs Martha, widow of the late Mr 
Lott Wyatt, 65. 

Benjamin True, 80—long connected with the press. 

Capt John Coffin, of Newburyport, 57. 

Miss Laura Ann Conant, 23 1-2 years. 

In Charlestown, Mr John Gibbs, 87. 
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MOONLIGHT TO THE PRISONER, 


FLETCHER. 





BY JULIA A. 


€ During pleasant moonlight nights, I used to sit at the 
window of my cell,—a privilege that afforded me a 
degree of happiness, that sweetened the solitude of 
my situation.’— Words of a Convict. 


There sitteth at his dungeon grate, 
A convict, lone and desolate :— 
Dark is his brow,—the fiend despair 
Is in his heart,—for gut/t is there. 
Age has not bowed his manly form, 
Yet wrinkles deep his face deform ; 
For sin and misery, more than years, 
Have made him what be now appears. 
Yet judge not harshly, brother man ! 
The secret thought thou canst not scan ; 
Thou canst not know how long the strife, 
Ere guilt thus darkened o’er his life. 
The same temptations round thee thrown, 
His crime, perchance, had been thine own ! 
He ne’er has known a mother’s care, 
He ne’er has known a father’s prayer ; 
His spirit ne’er from infan¢y 
Has guide less rude than poverty. 
Thus darkly drugged has been life’s cup 
To him, and he hath struggled up 
Through ignorance, poverty, and crime, 
From childhood unto manhood’s prime, 
To yield unto temptation’s power, 
And win, at last, the convict’s dower. 
Darkly he museth—o’er the past 
A fearful shade of wo is cast : 
An orphan child,—a youth whose fate 
Few cared to make less desolate,— 
A man of desperate deeds,—and then 
An outcast from his fellow-men ! 
The future,—through long years to dwell 
A prisoner in that gloomy cell ! 
Oh ! marvel not that thought should grow 
The bitter pang his heart doth know. 
And turning from his withering blight, 
He looketh forth upon the night : 
The high pale moon is glancing down 
Upon him, yet it wears no frown. 
’Tis long since he has looked on aught 
That bore no chiding to his thought ; 
But that soft light, so calm, so mild, 
Hath power to soothe those memories wild, 
And lead him back,—that man of crime,— 
Unto his childhood’s guiltless time. 
Those fettered limbs in worship bend, 
From that lone cell doth prayer ascend, 
And many a penitential word 
From oath-polluted lips is heard. 
A moment won from guilt, and given 
In lowly penitence to Heaven ! 
Prayer rising from the grated cell ! 
Its holy mission, who may tell ? 

Ch. Freeman. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.—No. II. 


Having, in our former number, noticed Bishop 
De Lancey’s see-saw algument, vibrating and al- 
ternating between capital punishment and end- 
less misery, and also the authority of the Old 
Testament and the Mosaic law, showing that they 
afford no argument favorable to capital punish- 
ment, in our day and country, we now proceed 
to say, and shall attempt to prove, that no man, 
or number of men, has, or can have, the moral 
right to take the life of a fellow man. 

If any human tribunal has the right to take 

away the life of man, whence, we ask, is that 
right derived? It must be derived either from 
God or man. That it is not derived from God, 
we have shown in our former number, where the 
express prohibition is cited: ‘ Thou shalt not 
kill’ This prohibition is positive, unequivocal, 
and of universal application and obligation—to 
legislators, courts, judges, jurors, and all classes 
and conditions of men. ‘There is no warrant or 
authority in the Old Testament, as we have seen, 
aside from the Mosaic law—and that is no au- 
thority for us—to take away human life. And 
certainly the New Testament, or better Cove- 
nant, as we shall hereafter show, contains none. 
God does not authorize, but forbids it. Whence 
then is the authority derived? We are answer- 
ed, ‘ From man—man has conceded this right to 
his fellow-man. Mankind are social beings ; 
they live in communities; they establish gov- 
ernments ; they form social compacts; they en- 
act laws for governing and regulating their con- 
duct and intercourse with each other, for mutual 
advantage and mutual protection; andeach mem- 
ber makes some concessivus, yields or gives up 
certain individual rights to the community in 
which he lives, for the general good, and for the 
sake of the greater advantages he derives from 
the social compact—government thus derives its 
authority from the consent of the governed; and 
hence government derives the right to take hu- 
man life by the laws which the subjects of gov- 
ernment consent to live under, and which their 
own representatives have enacted.’ 


THE 


This all appears very plausible to many, and is 
no doubt strictly true and correct in all things, 
/except the matter of taking human life. But in 
this particular the argument is utterly fallacious 
;and untenable; because, 
| 1+ Whatever privat® or individual rights and 
privileges a member of the community may sur- 
render, for the sake of the greater privileges and 
advantages he may derive from the social com- 
/pact, he cannot intend, nor can any rational be- 
|g suppose he intends, to surrender the greatest 
of all privileges and rights, viz., that of living. 
| Life itself is deemed the greatest of all blessings, 
and the basis of all others. ‘For what is a man 
protited it he shall gain the whole world [or all 
| fesentnabite earthly advantages] and lose his own 
| life” Or what shall a man give in exchange for 
this life? Matt. xvi. 26. As ‘all that a man 
/hath he will give for his life,’ he certainly would 
not and could not give away his life, or the right 
|to others to take it, for the sake of any greater 
privileges or advantages he might derive from so- 
ciety, because society has no greater, and can give 
him nothing equal to it—no equivalent. Whatever 
else an individual might surrender, therefore, he 
‘could not voluntarily surrender life, or the right 
to take it. But 
2. The above argument is fallacious and unten- 
able for another and still weightier reason. It is 
this: If a man could be supposed to surrender, or 
could be induced voluntarily to surrender bis life, 
or the right of society to take it, he could not do it 
virtually : for he does not possess the right himself ; 
and he cannot surrender, or give up, what he does 
not possess. Has any man a right to destroy his 
own life?) No, he has not. No Christian, no 
right reasoning man will pretend that any indi- 
vidual has a right to destroy his own life. It is 
wrong to commit suicide; God who gave life, 
alone has the right to take it—he requires us to 
preserve; and not destroy life. Suicide is a crime 
against God, against nature ; and few if any, ever 
commit it in a sane state of mind. Nay, we be- 
lieve no man ever commits it while in the full 
possession of all his intellectual and moral facul- 
ties. By the laws of England, suicide is consid- 
|ered, according to Blackstone, an offence against 
the king, who has an interest in the preservation 
of all his subjects; and hence they rank it among 
‘the highest crimes, making it a peculiar species 
(of felony. Other governments, as well as Eng- 
land, have an interest in the preservation of the 
lives of their subjects ; and hence, no member of 
any community, no human being, has the right to 
destroy his own life. And if he has not the 
right in himself, he cannot surrender it to others. 
Hence, it is an unlawful usurpation, on the part 
of any community, or any government to destroy 
human life, or assume that they have the right to 
take it. They do not derive that right from God, 
and cannot derive it from man; for man does not 
possess the right himself and cannot therefore 
invest others with it. 
if it be urged that there are exceptions to the 
principles and rules here laid down—that there 
jare cases when not only communities bat indi- 
| viduals have the right of taking life, as for ex- 
ample, where an individual is attacked by a ruf- 
fian and must either die himself or kill his as- 
sailant ; we reply, that, in the case here supposed, 
the destruction of the assailing ruffian is but a 
means, a necessary means, of self-preservation— 
or we may say, a choice of two evils. And the 
assailed, seeing that one life must be forfeited, 
‘tegarding the law of nature, the preservation of 
of his own life as the first duty, and his own life 
of more importance or value than that of his en- 
emy, adopts the only means in his power of sav- 
ing his own life by the destruction of his assail- 
ant. Thus the greater good, or lesser evil, is 
chosen. ‘This case, therefore, does not weaken 
,our former argument, but strengthens it; for it 
shows that the preservation of life, and not its 
destruction, was the primary object. He had 
no desire to destroy life; and would not have 
done it but for the sake of preserving one of great- 
jer value. Neither does this case, viewed in this 
|light, form an exception to the principles before 
| laid down. 
| But no such plea of necessity can be urged in 
|favor of capital punishment. Neither societies, 
| nor communities, nor governments, van plead the 
|necessity of destroying the life of an individual | 
in order to self-preservation, Whatever seeming 
\necessity of destroying the life of a murderer, 
\there might have been in past barbarous ages, 
among a migratory people, where perpetual im- 
plisonment was impracticable, there is, and can 
be no such necessity now, in any civilized coun- 
try. ‘The community can make itself safe from 
his future depredations, without taking his life. 
| And if so,—if it be not absolutely necessary to 
seli-preservation, for the community to take the 
life of the murderer, the community, as we have 
shown, has no right, and can have no right, to put 
|him to death. It is revenge, pure, unmingled ven- 
'geance, that does it, and not necessity nor justice 
| that demands it. 
| Having shown that man, neither in his individ- 
‘ual nor in his associated capacity, has, or ean 
| have, the right to take away human life, we now 
| proceed to show that the act of taking away hu- 
|man life, being purely vindictive or revengeful, 








‘is forbidden by, and diametrically opposed to the } against Mr. P 





HANGMAN. 


spirit and precepts of Christianity. The Old 
Testament, we have seen, cannot furnish us with 
any authority for capital punishment. The New 
stands directly opposed to it. 

Christ expressly condemns the spirit of re- 
venge or retaliation. * Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, Aneye for an eye, and a tooth fora 
tooth: but I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; 
[i. e. with evil;] but whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek turn to him the other also.’ 
Another version, expressing the same sentiment, 
is given by the Apostle Paul, thus: ‘ Recom- 
pense to no man evil for evil.’ Again, the great 
Teacher proceeds, ‘ Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate 
thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your en- 
emies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them that de- 
spitefully use you and persecute you, that ye 
may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust.’ Again; ‘ All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do you even so to them: for this is the law 
and the prophets.’ Can one of these precepts be 
reconciled with capital punishment—with the in- 
fliction of death upon a fellow-man, in pure ven- 
geance, forthe crime he has committed, without 
designing him any good? Certainly not—no in- 
genuity can make it so appear. The precepts 
and the practice are utterly and irreconcilably 
opposed to each other, and can no more be brought 
to harmonize than the antipodes or the opposite 
poles of the earth can be brought together.— 
When the apostle says, ‘ Recompense to no man 
evil for evil—Avenge not yourselves ; but rather 
give place to wrath, for it is written, Vengeance 
is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. There- 
fore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink ; for in so doing, thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome 
of evil; but overcome evil with good. Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor; therefore love is 
the fulfilling of the law’—he evidently means to 
condemn hatred, cruelty, malice, revenge and 
every principle opposed to love and charity, to 
inculcate universal philanthropy and good-will to- 
wards all men, not excepting the guilty, and the 
duty of man to leave vengeance alone to that 
Being who cannot err, in whose judgments pas- 
sion finds no place, and who remembers mer- 
cy in the midst of judgment, tempering both to 
the exact condition, necessity and good of his 
creatures. 

Not only the precepts of Christ and his apos- 
tles, but their examples also, utterly condemn the 
spirit of revenge exhibited incapital punishment. 
The cases mentioned, Luke ix: 52-56, John 
vili: 3-11, and xvili: 10, 11, are especially in 
point. And who can listen to Christ’s prayer on 
the cross for his murderers, ‘ Father forgive them ; 
they know not what they do!’ or Stephen’s dy- 


ing prayer for his, ‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their | 


charge,’ and witness the meek and patient suffer- 
ings of the founders of Christianity, their entire 
freedom from everything vindictive or retaliatory, 
in their temper and conduct, without being fully 
satisfied that the law of capital punishment is en- 
tirely at war with every principle of Christian- 
ity (—Evangelical Magazine. 
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In EnGranp, when the army officers attempt to 
recruit, the triends of peace put up the following 
placard on the corners, viz: 


‘WANTED!!! 


Several Thousand Able Bodied Men, 
To shoot or to be shot at!! 
Or perish miserably by thirst and starvation on the 
plains of India. 

Nota Bene!!—The Duke of Wellington says 
that no one who entertaivs nice scruples about 
religion, has any business in the army. None 
such need apply.’ 


Lecat Meanine or tHe Term ‘ Dear.’—The 
following, which took place a few days since in 
the writing chamber of an attorney in this city, 
well known for his liberal propensities, is a tol- 
erable good illustration of the different degrees of 
respect which lawyers are in the habit of dealing 
out to their clients, and of the ruse of that re- 
spect. The attorney in question was about to ad- 
dress a ‘newly caught,’ client on some matter of 
business, and had in his clerk to write a letter to 
his dictation, 

Attorney.—Take a sheet of letter paper, 
James. 

Clerk.—Yes, sir. 

A. Address at the top ‘Mr. D , and 
then say ‘New York, the 5th of February, 
1845.’ 

C. Yes, sir. 

A. Then say ‘Sir.’ Butlet me see. 
paid his account ? 

C. He has, sir. 

A. Then address him ‘ Dear Sir.’ 

C. I forgot to mention, sir, that Mr, D——— 
called yesterday, when you were out, and stated 
that he wished to consult as to raising an action 





Has Mr. 
D 














A. O! did he? Then you may say—‘ My Dey; 
Sir?’ 
C. Yes, sir. 
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There is a cobbler in London, over whose doy, 
is the following notice :— 
‘Shews Maid, and Men-dead here.’ pee 


‘How cold this cathedral is; I am shiverey > 
all over,’ remarked a gentleman to a lady, as the; / . 
made their egress from the ancient and loyal city} 
of Worcester. .7 
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‘ How very strange,’ replied the lady; ‘1, |) -— 
my part, have been so wrapt up in the music thy 
I should not have been cold, if I had been wit). F 
out clothing.’ 2 
A Proritas_e State Prison.—The profits o a 
the Connecticut State Prison from Oct. 1, 1837 a 


to Dec. 31, 1844—seven years and three mont) 
—have been $103,146 48. 
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Titles of Jesus. 
By Cnuartes Spear. 
Sixteenth edition, with rich Sleel Engravings. Price §| 
T}\HIS work has received high commendations bo) 
in this country and in Europe. We subjoin a fey 
notices from abroad. 


. 
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. From the Enquirer, London. 


‘The author has brought together, with great di). 
gence, all the Names and Titles which are applied: 
Christ in the Scriptures, amounting altogether | i 
eighty. Each of these he explains and illustrar 
practically, conveying much useful comment in a poy. 
ular style, accompanied by a great variety of valuab); 
moral and devotional sentiment. We believe it is« 
yet scarcely known at this side of the Atlantic, bur 
would probably, suit the wants of many, and be e 
teemed a valuable addition to our valuable stock , 
practical divinity. We have no hesitation in expres 
sing our approbation of its prevailing opinions any 
tendency, and our bope that it will meet with a w 
come amongst us.” 


From the Bible Christian, Belfast, Ireland. 


‘We recommend this work to Christian families » 
a useful and interesting auxiliary to their devotions 
exercises, We recommend it to congregational libre: 
ries, as a work that will seldom be allowed to re 
upon the shelves. We recommend it to Sunda 
school teachers as one of the best manuals we know 
for rational explanation, and for practical lessons (— 
piety and morality. And since it ts one of the good: 
fashions of the present day for all persons who wou: 
aspire to any degree of literary taste, to display hi 
rary ornaments on their drawing-room tables, we ca 
confidently recommend it for this purpose too. 
typography, paper, and binding, it 1s beautifully co 
up. It contains fine engravings by an eminent Ame 
rican artist. And if visitors have occasionally to wa’ 
a few minutes for the appearance of the mistress 
the house, we do not know how they could spend tiv 
time more pleasantly, than in perusing a section 
the “ Names and Titles of Jesus.”’ 


From the Christian Pioneer, Edinburgh. 
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‘This is a very interesting work, devotiona) any Deatl 
; eath 


practical in its character and design No one cof 4 
peruse the work without instruction and pleasur§) attentic 
Even in places in which an individual may see re)‘ Lea 
sons to differ from the writer, he must still admire bf) [ bent 
power of moral discrimination, and feel at one WOR) throug} 
his love and veneration of the character of Christ. FV of py oy 

This work is not in the trade, but it is published an the ir 
sold by the Author and his agents, Geo. W. Brigg & Bri rin 
403 Washington Street, and B. Marsh, 25 Cornhill ; ritain, 
J intellige 
) soldier 
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Essays on the Punishment of Death. 


By Cuartes Spear. ) be pres 
Twelfth Edition, with fine Engravings. Price 62 1-20 Ft) d 
> 
TI‘HIS work is intended to present a concise 2 “ae, . 
practical view of Capital punishment. In prep) Ct! 
ing the work the author had access to many valuabé lore bel 
foreign publications, scarcely known, in this count natural | 
The work contains sixteen Essays ; one chapteref} The 
bodying O°CONNELL’S speech on the subject. ) evening 
Also a view of all the capital offences in the Unio’ BH of Wo}, 
a labor said by distinguished jurists never to ha’! period ¢ 
been accomplished before. Roval | 
This work has passed through twelve editions". -. 
about a year. Victim ¢ 
hess, Pe 
OPINIONS OF THE PREss. regimen 
‘If any man can read these Essays and not be co" derly.” 
vinced that legal killing has incited to four murdeW the first 
for every one it has prevented, he must, it seems (0° RM the fact 
be steeled against the force of evidence, and the fet aad te 
of shedding innocent blood, We hope this book Ww" hh 
be widely circulated, though the author, being poof 2O-con 
publishes his book himself, and goes about to sell it® Conseqt 
he can, which will retard its dissemination. Ti more ab 
facts here industriously collected—the recorded op!) was shi 
ions of Beccaria, Blackstone, Montesquieu, Frank! morning 
Rush, Smollett, Lafayette, Channing, Edward Lit what Pin 
ingston, O’Connell, &c.,—are alone worth double t!* certa; 
cost of the volume. To the more general reader, th" bel — 
work must be more interesting, than the freshest nov’ > ap 
ive 


can be—so various and thrilling are its incidental po" 
traitures of the human heart and life—of our crimi0® 


in the pr 
laws, and their hardly more criminal victims.’— 


tying an 


York Tribune. slimy m 
‘The author seems to have compassed the wh0 It is t 
subject; and to us his arguments, figures, and fac!" to unloa 
strengthen a conviction that our whole heart and jude: ting at 
ment assent to, viz., that the punishment of de*"R his hast, 
should be stricken from the statute books of every 2° he had ; 
ernment whose laws are professedly based upon ' wash. t 
ethics of Christ.’—Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, N.Y textess : 
/ : OXI cater 
Published and sold by the author, and by his age°" ado yy 


Bela Marh, 25 Cornhill, and George W. Briggs, >” for the 
Washington Street, where also subscriptions for ‘ ' 


Hangman will be received, and single numbers $0! rank, ant 
hote any 





